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TRIBUTES TO ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 

BY W. W. ASTOR, EDWARDS PIERREPONT, GENERAL W. T. SHER- 
MAN, AND LLOYD BRYCE. 



It is a dozen years since my acquaintance with Allen Eice ri- 
pened to a friendship whose memory, now that I have the sadness 
to look upon it as a thing ended, will be one of the most interest- 
ing and charming recollections of my life. 

When I first met him, fifteen years ago, as an Oxford gradu- 
ate, his active temperament, his intellectual tastes, and his high 
ambition marked him for a serious career. An exquisite refine- 
ment of manner, an unselfish disposition, a marked originality of 
thought, and a rare persuasiveness and force and grace of ex- 
pression made him at once a general favorite. His resolve at this 
time — and doubtless it proved the most fruitful determination of 
his life — was to make a name for himself by an earnest devotion 
to a lofty and useful purpose. He selected the congenial path of 
letters in preference to other and, perhaps, more conspicuous pur- 
suits for which his talents fitted him equally well. The taste for 
literary exercise grew upon him, till from a habit, it became his 
ruling passion. He found in the ceaseless industry of his edi- 
torial task both labor and recreation ; and so broad were his 
views and so generous was his ideal that his aim, as he often 
said, was to make The Review an arena wherein any man having 
something valuable to say could be heard. He identified him- 
self with his work, and the development which his studies and 
correspondence brought, indirectly, to himself was reflected a 
hundred-fold in the success and celebrity he achieved for the 
magazine with which his name is associated, and which remains 
a lasting memorial to him in the literature of the time. 

The multiplicity of his associations gave him an infinite 
variety of sparkling conversation, through which— for all his 
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gentle and kindly traits— would strike a keen sarcasm upon the 
affectations and shams he detested. So active and vigorous an 
existence could not pass without differences and strifes ; but, 
intimately as I knew Mr. Eice, and often as he talked with me of 
his emulations, I never heard from him an ungenerous word of 
those with whom he stood at variance. Even in the Congressional 
canvass in which the treachery of one or two hirelings defeated 
him, he thought less of the ill conduct of the men than of this 
shameful evidence of party corruption. And far from regretting 
so disagreeable an experience in politics, he frequently expressed 
himself glad that the opportunity had been given him to contrib- 
ute, as he subsequently did, towards a better sense of duty, by 
bringing a salutary lesson upon the offenders. 

Of all my memories of days with Mr. Kice, the pleasantest is 
the remembrance of an excursion we made on horseback along 
the Hudson to Albany. It was in May two years ago, and dur- 
ing the five days our journey lasted the magnificent scenery 
seemed more beautiful than ever before. As we rode, we talked 
of many things; of men, and books, and life abroad, and the habits 
and ways of olden times, and often of the landscapes that opened 
— the glistening river, the distant, dreamy hills, the odorous 
woods that filled the air with fragrance. Mr. Eice's exquisite 
sense of humor, his happy disposition, and his enjoyment of life 
made him a rare companion, and as we discussed the political re- 
forms in which he took an ardent interest, or chatted of stirring 
and marvellous papers to be obtained for The Ebview, or laughed 
at some droll anecdote wrth the merriment of schoolboys, the 
stolid countrymen would now and then cast an astonished glance 
after us, wondering, perhaps, as did the innkeepers where we 
rested, that men seemingly able to pay for a, wagon should will 
ingly fatigue themselves in the saddle. 

I last spoke with Mr. Eice three days before his death. He 
was then suffering acutely, but talked with good cheer of his in- 
tended departure for St. Petersburg, and, above all, of The Ee- 
view, whose management during his absence had been continu- 
ally in his thoughts. He referred also to the current public news, 
for in illness, as in health, his thoughts sought the inspiration of 
the touch of living subjects, and of the occupations and activities 
0* the day. 

His was a mind stored with graceful images. He had read 
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deeply in the exhaustless volume of human nature ; he was an 
accomplished linguist, a man of society, and qualified, in point of 
tact and savoir faire, for far more serious diplomatic service than 
that ordinarily imposed hy the American Government. He en- 
joyed the pleasures of the table, but only for their social and 
convivial relaxation, for he was of singularly abstemious habit. 
He had travelled the wide world over, and learned the infinite 
beauty of Earth : he loved the deep groves, and the poetic soli- 
tude of forest paths, and the music of the rustling tree-tops, and 
the radiant sunshine, and flowers, and the thrilling songs of 
birds. His course ended when the career laid out in early man- 
hood had reached an extraordinary success and had been crowned 
with distinction. At the very climax of his life, and at the time 
of its greatest promise, he attained the brilliant heights that 
proved for him the portals of Eternity. 

It comes with the shock of a fresh sorrow to think that his 
bright face, that in death looked so handsome and so little 
changed, has passed from among us. And for me, as for others, 
it was the saddest moment of many days when, after the funeral, 
the coffin was closed, and we left it garlanded, and wreathed, and 
covered with the flowers that pleased him in life. Dear friend, 
farewell ! but not, in God's mercy, forever : — 

" Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of you." 

William Waldorf Astor. 



My intimate relations with the late lamented Allen Thorndike 
Kice were of comparatively recent date. Within the past year 
he has often been at my house, and I have frequently seen him 
elsewhere. 

At the Centennial Banquet he was seated at my side and we 
had much conversation about his anticipated diplomatic life in 
Russia, and he called soon after to see me again. From his sick 
chamber I received a note on the 15th of May, saying that 
he hoped to sail for Europe in ten days. I was just leaving town; 
and the day after, at my country house on the Hudson, I received 
the shocking notice that he was dead. 

When we remember that he was not thirty-six years old; that 
he was educated abroad, graduated at Oxford in 1875, and en- 
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tered the Columbia Law-School in New York soon after ; that a 
year later— at the age of twenty-two — he bought The North Amer- 
ican Keview and assumed the editorship, and was greeted by the 
journals of the day as " a conceited youth of foreign education and 
foppish ways, who would rattle round for a while in the chair of 
James Eussell Lowell"; that in a few years he brought up the cir- 
culation of The North American from about twelve hundred to 
a phenomenal number ; that in 1879 he organized the expedition 
which, under the favor of the United States and Prance, was 
despatched to investigate the remains of ancient civilization in 
Mexico and Central America ; that in 1884 he bought the con- 
trolling interest in Le Matin, one of the chief journals in 
Paris ; that he was actively interested in politics, and in 1886 
ran for Congress ; that he earnestly engaged in " ballot reform," 
edited " Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln," and contributed to 
" Ancient Cities of the New World"; edited and managed The 
North American Review (which appeared every month), besides 
being largely in social life ; and that he reached the high honor 
of being appointed from the Great Republic Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Russian Empire before 
the age of thirty-six, — we must concede to him matchless industry, 
immense energy, large ability, and strong traits of character. 



He had in a large degree what has generally been found fatal 
to success in the great game of ambitious life. He started in this 
bewildering city, with no father or mother or wise relative to 
guide him, young, handsome, at once a favorite in society, brill- 
iant, and rich. But when I came to know him I saw that his own 
head was his guide, that no allurements of social life or of fleeting 
pleasures could divert him from his ambitious plans. He believed 
in his high destiny, but that it could only be reached by cease- 
less labors and untiring zeal. He was largely gifted in many 
ways. His memory was remarkable. His perceptions were as light- 
ning. He was inclined to an intensity of mental action which 
sometimes brought depression and inaction. He was greatly 
liked by those of kindred intellect and had many devoted friends. 
He was a brave and liberal man, who opened the pages of his 
journal to the free discussions of all public questions. His tem- 
perament was abnormally restless and intense, and sometimes 
vol. cxlix. — no. 392. 8 
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drove his busy brain almost to madness and hastened his early 
death. 

Peace to his untimely ashes ! After a short life's fitful fever 
may he sleep well ! 

ElWAKDS PlERREPONT. 



I feel every disposition to say and do everything to manifest 
my respect and affection for Allen Thorndike Rice, who died so 
suddenly and so unexpectedly last week. But I do not feel equal 
to the task of preparing anything worthy of publication in this 
connection. My first acquaintance with him began about four 
years ago, on paper. But since I came to New York this acquaint- 
ance has ripened into stronger feelings of love and mutual re- 
spect. We have met frequently at his own most hospitable board, 
at the dinners of mutual friends, and at my own quarters. He 
was so handsome, so gracious, and so intelligent that from the be- 
ginning he grew in my estimation, and I was among the first to 
hail his entry upon diplomatic life when he was appointed to the 
first-class mission to Eussia. 

In his case we realize the truth that whom the gods love 
die young, for he was only thirty-six years old, yet by his intel- 
lectual efforts had gained a reputation and standing among his 
countrymen which is usually reached only after a long life devoted 
to public affairs. 

Please construe me as a mourner at his untimely death rather 
than a eulogist of his brilliant and manly qualities. 

W. T. Sherman. 

May 22, 1889. 

[By Cable from Paris.] 

Allen Thokndike Eice knew how to say " No." " When I 
was a child," he used to observe, " my mother would often stand 
me on a chair and make me repeat No, No, No." It is the 
hardest word to learn — that little word No. 

Important factors in the consideration of the lives of all suc- 
cessful men are the temptations that environ them. Mr. Rice 
had many, but to them all he said " No "; for he had his eye on 
a goal nobler than that of mere personal distinction — the goal of 
being useful to his fellow-men. 
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His whole career was strangely romantic. Eemoved at an early 
age from the jurisdiction of his mother to a country school, he is 
informed one morning by a fellow-pupil that a negro, with a red 
handkerchief protruding from under his hat, is below in the play- 
ground. Prepared to expect such a person, Allen asks permission 
to leave the room, and, without exciting suspicion, joins his 
mother's emissary. Outside is a gig ; the child is hidden in the 
box under the seat and is driven off. At the borders of the State 
Mrs. Eice meets her son ; but bell-criers are already announcing 
his escape, and telegrams are flying about the country. At the 
coast they embark on a vessel, which is wrecked on the shore. 
The first night out, fearing betrayal, the mother separates her- 
self from the survivors, and takes refuge with her child in the 
woods, making her way to Canada, where Allen is disguised as a 
girl and entered in a convent. Pursuit being thus baffled, they 
are soon enabled to sail for Europe, where they arrive safely and 
settle down in Germany. 

The youth's recollections of his residence there are extremely 
interesting. A battle of the Schleswig-Holstein war occurs near 
the village in which he is living, and he beholds with surprise 
a train full of the vanquished in retreat. Ten minutes after- 
wards comes another train, along the same track, containing vic- 
tors, their shouts of triumph and their war-songs awakening the 
echoes of the quiet country, and their arms and accoutrements 
gleaming from the windows. 

After the death of his mother he passed a year in America, 
and then entered Oxford, where he took the highest possible de- 
grees in the shortest possible time. 

The most distinctive step in his career was, of course, his 
purchase of The Nokth American Review. " I set myself to 
thinking," he has often remarked, " how I could best resuscitate 
that periodical, and I decided to make it the mouthpiece of both 
sides of every question." " Give me men of action," was a favor- 
ite expression of Mr. Rice's. It follows that he believed that the 
leader in any movement, the originator of anything new in sci- 
ence, or the person distinguished by his deeds, was the best ex- 
ponent of his views or acts, even though lacking in the skill to 
express or describe them in the choicest literary style. Mr. 
Rice's sagacity was proved when The Review quickly assumed 
the lead of all similar periodicals in the country. 
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His first important undertaking was the Charnay expedition, 
in consideration of which the French Government made him an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. Next we find him showing up 
the difficulties of the Panama Canal route, and shortly after 
exposing his life in Pittsburg, where he had gone to study the 
labor question. The establishment of a press syndicate followed 
closely upon the founding of Le Matin, in Paris, at the same 
time that he was urging a new copyright law and editing the 
" Lincoln Reminiscences." 

The greatest monument to Mr. Rice's fame, however, will 
always be his connection with ballot reform. The treachery that 
led to his defeat for Congress in 1886 opened his eyes to the 
enormities of the present system. In a series of articles he had 
previously disclosed the lamentable condition of affairs in Dela- 
ware, where dead men had long figured as voters; and in acknowl- 
edgment of his services he was earnestly besought to move into 
that State and to take a prominent place in the approaching con- 
test for the Senatorship. New York also began to show her appre- 
ciation of his worth. The office of Aqueduct Commissioner was 
offered to him ; next the Republican nomination for mayor 
at the last election ; and with the return of his party to power 
he was appointed to one of the four great diplomatic missions. 

His writings attest the broadness of his views, as well as his 
versatility. Art, socialism, the government of cities, Central 
American affairs, Lincoln, the copyright question, all engaged his 
pen; while the reminiscences of his experiences in Paris, where 
he was swept by the crowd into the Hotel de Ville and heard the 
proclamation of the present French Republic, evince the highest 
literary merit. 

To sum up : Mr. Rice originated, as an editor, a policy on 
which journalism to-day is largely based ; as a reformer, he 
started a movement that must be the reform of all reforms, and 
that every loyal American must have most sincerely at heart ; 
and as a politician, he attained the highest honor ever achieved by 
one so young in the annals of his country. Finally, as a man of 
the world, he made for himself a recognized position in the most 
exclusive sets of two continents. The causes of his success were 
his extraordinary interest in whatever he undertook ; an intense 
energy in carrying it out ; and a certain directness both of per- 
ception and of action that bore him always straight to the point. 
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Yet, after all, any reflection on his success only makes more 
bitter the appreciation of our loss. Compared with what he would 
have made of his life had it been spared, it becomes a sketch, 
with its glorious possibilities only indicated by the boldness of the 
outlines. Indeed, he possessed many of the essential elements of 
greatness. If we do not perceive them, it is only because he is 
yet too near to us, too dear to us, and our eyes are still too wet 
with tears; for where other men made acquaintances, he made 
strong and lasting attachments. These were not confined to 
any one class. Gladstone said of him that he was the 
most fascinating young man he had ever met. Victor 
Hugo treated him with the utmost consideration. Alexandre 
Dumas, Laurence Oliphant, General Sherman, James Red- 
path, Henry George, Prince Napoleon, were all warmly attached 
to him ; and when he visited his estates in Maryland the whole 
country-side turned out to bid him welcome. A delightful host, 
possessed of extraordinary magnetism and extreme good looks, 
he exercised a charm that few could resist, while his sympathy 
for sorrows, his kindness to children, and particularly to old 
people, can never be forgotten. With all his manifold interests, 
too, he was always planning some little pleasure for others, and 
many are the struggling inventors, artists, and literary men who 
have cause to remember his generosity. Indeed, it was the 
humanitarianism which Gladstone and the young American 
possessed in common that endeared each to each. 

Allen Rice was the embodiment of humanity, with its warm 
sunniness, its hopefulness, its spontaneity, and its impulsiveness. 
Strong characters sometimes arouse antagonism in other strong 
characters, and his extraordinary energy may have occasionally 
given to his manner, when keenly interested, a slight flavor of 
aggressiveness; but he never bore a grudge; he regretted more the 
loss of a friend than might readily be imagined; and when he died 
his faithful servant, prostrated by grief, wept on his body, and 
declared that he had lost more than a master — a benefactor. 

There are many who have the right to think that in the loss of 
Allen Thorn dike Eice they have been deprived of a benefactor, 
and there are many others who feel that with his decease much of 
the brightness, the gladsomeness, and the sunshine of life has 
departed. 

Lloyd Bbyce. 



